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The State of the Church with Respect to Youth 


“The youth interviewed are, on the whole, friendly 
to the church, rate it favorably,” and feel it is trying to 
be effective, is part of a summary of the opinions of 1,667 
young people and adults in 188 local churches who were 
interviewed in the course of a research project, reported 
in A Study of Youth Work in Protestant Churches, by 
Helen Spaulding and Olga Haley. The study was made 
by the Bureau of Research and Survey, National Council 
of Churches, for the Committee on Youth Work of the 
Division of Christian Education of the National Council. 
(Mimeographed copies are available from the National 
Council’s Bureau of Research and Survey, 79 East 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.) 

Other generalizations : 

The youth interviewed “want to feel that they are part 
of the church, that there is a place for them, that adults 
want them and value their opinions and assistance in the 
work of the church. 

“They feel that more adult leaders with better train- 
ing are needed to work with them. .. . 

“They feel the church is particularly weak in provid- 
ing opportunities for them to put into action the Christian 
convictions and attitudes they develop in the church, and 
very few of them report opportunities for meeting and 
working with youth outside their own church—in other 
churches of the community, of other faiths, and of other 
races Or income groups... . 

“In many churches the youth program is very limited, 
... adult leadership training is haphazard, and . . . youth 
are not challenged to give themselves to religious 
vocations. 

“The difficulty experienced in securing church records 
to study also indicates that churches should be encouraged 
and helped in maintaining complete records which may be 
studied from time to time to check trends and to evaluate 
progress.” 

Why the Study Was Made 


During the past two decades there has been a re- 


thinking of youth work in practically every Protestant 
denomination. 


“The ‘Youth Fellowship’ pattern, with emphasis on 
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unification in youth activities, has in national programs 
and in many local churches replaced the comparatively 
unrelated youth societies, church school classes or depart- 
ments, and other separate organizations. During this same 
period, a definite structure for cooperative youth work has 
been developing in the United Christian Youth Movement. 
As a result of these new aspects of youth work, there de- 
veloped during the late 1940s in the Committee on Youth 
Work of the International Council of Religious Education 
(now the Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches) a desire to gather information re- 
garding the effectiveness of the churches’ work with 
youth at the local level. 

“Accordingly the Committee on Youth Work requested 
the Christian education unit of the Central Department 
[now Bureau] of Research and Survey of the National 
Council to undertake a study of the opinions of young 
people themselves regarding the church program for 
youth. It was recognized that many young people have 
limited experience for evaluating the church program, 
but, however limited their view, if they do not consider 
it effective, then it is not a ‘good’ program so far as they 
are concerned. 

“The Committee on Youth Work developed the follow- 
ing statement setting forth the criteria of an effective 
church youth program: 


“*The church youth program should contribute to 
the development of the individual in the areas of: 
spiritual vitality, philosophy of life and Christian 
beliefs, character and personal conduct, churchman- 
ship, social responsibility in applying Christian prin- 
ciples, and Christian fellowship, through provision 
for individual counseling as well as group work.’ 


“On the basis of this statement, the following plan 
for the study was developed : 


Plan of the Study 


“Definition of Church Youth Program. It was agreed 
that ‘church youth program’ or ‘youth work’ in this study 
would be interpreted to mean the total church-sponsored 
activities for youth, including those planned exclusively 
for and by youth, and those general church activities in 
which youth participate with other members of the church 
family. 

“Age Group Studied. The study was limited to the 
program for senior high and older youth. It was the 
opinion of the sponsoring groups that junior high young 
people, having just entered the youth division of the 
church, would not have the same basis for evaluation as 
young people who had been within the youth division for 
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several years, and, therefore, they were excluded from 
this particular study. 

“Procedure. The research subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Youth Work compiled a list of questions re- 
garding specific phases of the six general criteria listed 
above. From this rather lengthy list, an inquiry form 
of 43 questions was developed by which opinions were 
secured from five groups of persons: 

“Young people between the ages of 16 and 24, 
active in the church. 

“Young people between the ages of 16 and 24, 
formerly active, who had dropped out of church 
activity. 

“Young adults, active in the youth program ap- 
proximately five years previously, and at the time 
interviewed active in the church. 

“Young adults, active in the youth program ap- 
proximately five years previously, but who had 
dropped out of church activity. 

“Lay adult workers with youth in the church— 
teachers, advisers, department superintendents, and 
others. 

“From the first two groups, it was hoped to secure the 
reactions of youth themselves; from the second two 
groups, the more mature reactions of young adults, look- 
ing back on their comparatively recent experience as 
youth in the church; from the fifth group, evaluation of 
youth work in the same churches, viewed from the stand- 
point of the adult leaders. ...” 

“Churches Included in the Study. It was the opinion 
of the sponsoring group that this study should be rep- 
resentative of churches” of many sizes, in various com- 
munities, and in different sections of the country. “No at- 
tempt was made to have the study representative of all 
Protestant groups, but rather, it was limited to those de- 
nominations represented in the Committee on Youth 
Work, whose national directors of youth work agreed to 
assist in the study.” There were 17 cooperating denom- 
inations. No Canadian denominations are listed, nor any 
of the exclusively Negro denominations. It was originally 
planned to secure data from 200 churches; actually, in- 
formation sufficiently complete to be used was secured 
from 188 churches. 

“No claim is made that the churches studied represent 
a scientific cross-section of the cooperating religious 
bodies. Such a ‘sample’ of Protestant churches has never 
been developed, and resources were not available to at- 
tempt one for this study.” 

“The Interviewers. With the assistance of the denomi- 
national youth directors and the members of the Profes- 
sors and Research Section of the Division of Christian 
Education, professors in 30 colleges, seminaries, and uni- 
versities were interested in the study. In order to meet 
the requirement of geographic distribution of the 
churches, professors in various sections of the country 
were invited to participate. They agreed to secure one or 
more students to make studies of individual churches. 
For the most part, graduate students made the local 
church studies, although in a few cases, advanced under- 
graduates, working under the close supervision of their 
professors, made studies. On several occasions, in con- 
nection with National Council meetings, the cooperating 
professors met together in order to come to common 
agreements and understandings regarding the study. A 
few West Coast professors were not able to share in 
these meetings, but an attempt was made, through per- 
sonal conferences and correspondence, to share with them 
the agreements reached in the group meetings. In a few 


cases, church studies were made by denominational youth 
directors, who also participated in these conferences.” 


From the Summary 


“The purpose of this study was to determine the ‘state 
of the church’ in relation to youth, as revealed through 
interviews with youth themselves. Opinions were se- 
cured from youth now active, youth who have dropped 
out of church life, then, to secure a more mature evalua- 
tion, from young adults who had been in the youth 
program approximately five years previously—persons 
now active in the church and those who have dropped out. 
As a check against these evaluations of present and re- 
cent youth (eight to be interviewed in each church stud- 
ied), two adults in each church serving in youth leader- 
ship were interviewed, and the records of the church were 
examined to discover just what the church provided dur- 
ing the previous five years in organization, curriculum, 
leadership, etc. When differences in evaluations were 
found, an attempt was made to discover factors account- 
ing for these differences. 

“As the study progressed, it was discovered that sig- 
nificant factors in accounting for an ‘effective’ or ‘in- 
effective’ rating of a church were very elusive. It im- 
mediately became apparent that the ratings of active 
youth and young adults were significantly higher than 
of persons who had dropped out of church life—but this 
was to be expected. Adult leaders did not differ signifi- 
cantly from youth and young adults in their evaluations. 
Exhaustive sorts and tabulations were made to discover 
other factors: by sex, age, or occupation of the person 
interviewed ; by size of church, size and type of commu- 
nity, and section of the country; and by checking correla- 
tions in replies to various sections of the study. In every 
case, findings were mixed and inconclusive for the pro- 
gram as a whole, although significant differences were 
found in relation to a particular program item, and these 
have been detailed in the report. The only finding sig- 
nificant for all persons interviewed was in relation to 
leadership. A high positive correlation was found he- 
tween scores on the forty-three questions and the answers 
to the inquiry : ‘How effective were your adult leaders?’ 

“Attempts were made to evaluate the church program 
according to six criteria for a good church program for 
youth developed by the Committee on Youth Work of 
the National Council. The 43 questions were grouped 
about these six criteria. However, it was found that dif- 
ferences within the criteria groups were greater than 
differences between and among the six groups. Only the 
items grouped under ‘Spiritual Vitality’ had homogeneity. 
This group of questions received generally high ratings ; 
the questions grouped under ‘Christian Fellowship’ re- 
ceived generally low ratings. A third grouping of the 43 
questions was accomplished by dividing them into pro- 
gram items traditionally accepted as part of an adequate 
youth program and program items on which there is a 
divided opinion or which have only recently been con- 
sidered important in the youth program of the church— 
the two words ‘traditional’ and ‘optional’ being used to 
designate the two groups. It was found that scores on 
‘traditional’ items were much higher than on the ‘op- 
tional’ program items, with the exception of scores on 
items relating to leadership development of youth, in- 
cluded in the ‘traditional’ list, but receiving the lowest 
scores of all items in that list. 

“Persons interviewed were also asked to answer five 
general open-end questions (adult leaders were asked to 
answer only two such questions). 
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“Question A asked if the church experience had been 
vital; 93 per cent of active youth and 73 per cent of in- 
active youth replied ‘yes.’ 

“Question B asked for a listing of church activities in 
which the interviewees had participated. Eighty-four 
per cent reported participation in youth fellowship groups ; 
69 per cent in Sunday church school; 38 per cent in 
church worship services; 39 per cent in choirs and other 
music groups; only 2 per cent in interdenominational 
activities. There was significant difference between re- 
ports of active and inactive youth fellowship groups, 
Sunday church school, all-church activities, general serv- 
ice to the church, and interdenominational activities ; there 
was no significant difference in relation to church wor- 
ship attendance, participation in choir or other music 
group, or attendance at summer camps and conferences. 

“Question C asked for identification of those activities 
which had provided a ‘rich and lasting experience’ for the 
young person. Thirty-six per cent listed the youth fel- 
lowship group; 21 per cent the Sunday church school ; 20 
per cent church worship services; 15 per cent summer 
camps and conferences. The same 2 per cent as indicated 
above, for participation, listed interdenominational 
activities. 

“Question D asked if adult leadership had been ef- 
fective, and, if so, why. Eighty-one per cent of active 
youth and young adults replied ‘yes’; 50 per cent of in- 
active youth replied in the affirmative, and 65 per cent 
of inactive young adults replied ‘yes.’ As to reasons for 
effective adult leadership, the personality of the teacher 
and his or her interest in young people were most fre- 
quently given. 

“Question E asked the persons being interviewed for 
their suggestions as to the ways in which the church needs 
to strengthen its work with youth. Eighteen per cent re- 
plied that the church needs to work harder at providing 
an adequate program for each age level and for various 
interest groups. There was a feeling that at present too 
many groups are being overlooked—in many churches no 
adequate program is provided for older youth, in others 
the neglected groups include married youth, college stu- 
dents, employed young people. In addition to general 
programs for age levels, specific activity and interest 
groups are desired. A second need, expressed by 16 per 
cent of the interviewees, was for a better quality of pro- 
gram—less superficial activities, better planning, so that 
program will challenge intelligent youth. The third top 
ranking need was for better leadership, both youth and 
adult. 

“Question F, addressed only to inactive youth and young 
adults, asked why they dropped out of church activities. 
Thirty-two per cent of the youth and 25 per cent of young 
adults said they lost interest, were bored since the youth 
program did not meet their personal needs. Among young 
adult women, the highest percentage reported that mar- 
riage and family reasons were responsible for their drop- 
ping out of church life. 

“The final section of this report deals with the pro- 
vision made by the churches for youth during the previous 
five years. As would be expected, the large churches 
made the most comprehensive provision, but reference to 
evaluations on the 43 questions reveals that adequate pro- 
vision, as evidenced by many activities, use of approved 
curricula, plans for leadership training, etc., does not 
correlate with high scores on the 43 program items. How- 
ever, when something takes place in church, there is at 
‘east the opportunity to improve its quality and in- 
terest for youth. The small churches are likely to provide 
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only senior high Sunday church school. a fellowship 
group, and participation by youth in general church activ- 
ities. Less provision was made for older youth by all 
churches. Only three-fourths of the churches reported 
any planned training for adult leaders during the five 
vears, 58 per cent reported that young people were rep- 
resented on official boards or church committees, and 42 
per cent reported that youth activities were unified or 
coordinated.” 

With respect to the provision made by the churches for 
youth programs, the following was the situation : a 
“ “1. Small churches in small town or rural communities 
made much less provision for youth, especially in separate 
youth activities. 

“2. More adequate provision was made by all churches 
for the senior high age than for older youth; this was 
especially true of small churches. mz 

“3. The minister has greater direct responsibility for 
youth work in small churches than in large ones, and with 
the older youth group than with the senior high young 
people, with whom lay leaders carry major responsibility. 

“4. Sixty-eight per cent of the churches reported youth 
groups in addition to church school and a fellowship 
group; in the smaller churches this was likely to be the 
communicants’ class; in large churches, choirs, recreation 
groups, and other activities are conducted. 
~ “5. More inter-church activities were reported by large 
churches, and more of an interdenominational nature in 
communities of 10,000 or more, in the West, and by 
churches located in residential sections of cities or in the 
suburbs. 

“6. Although more large churches reported youth 
entering religious vocations, the ratio in small churches 
was 1 to 267 members, compared with a ratio of 1 to 315 
in large churches. Small churches reported very few 
recruits for Christian education or missionary service. 

“7. Only three-fourths of the churches reported any 
systematic adult leadership training during the five year 
period, although this percentage rose to 91 in churches of 
1,000 members and over. Of the 75 per cent reporting 
definite training efforts, many were not continuous 
throughout the five years. 

“8. The financial reports were inconclusive, but proved 
that church record keeping efforts are not good. 

“9. The churches in this study reflected a rapid turn- 
over in ministers, with one-fifth of the churches changing 
ministers, on the average, every two years. 

“10. Slightly more than half the churches reported that 
vouth serve on official boards and committees of the 
church. Many of these churches (42 per cent of the total 
sample) reported that the youth were organized into a 
unified program, but half the churches still maintained 
several separate organizations for youth.” 


Church-Sponsored Pre-School Groups 


Church-sponsored pre-school groups have recently been 
studied by Helen F. Spaulding, the National Council’s 
director of Christian Education Research, and John L. 
Cowan, research assistant (4A Study of Weekday Kinder- 
gartens and Nursery Schools Under Church Auspices, 
National Council of Churches, 79 East Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois, mim.). Children’s work directors or other 
Christian education staff of nineteen denominations helped 
to secure the information reported. Seventeen denomi- 
nations sent the Research Bureau’s questionnaire to the 
schools. All of these except the Methodist were then 
returned to the Research Bureau for tabulation. The 
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Methodist Children’s Work Department tabulated its own 
questionaires and sent a report to the Bureau. The 
American Lutheran Church had recently circularized its 
own schools and provided a report from its own data. 
There were 156 Methodist schools, 20 American Lutheran 
schools, and 220 from other denominations. 

A few schools have existed for many years but most of 
the development has come since 1940, Administration of 
these schools is handled in a variety of ways; American 
Lutheran pastors are in charge of all their schools. 
Twenty per cent of the nursery schools, about a third of 
the kindergartens and a little more than two-fifths of the 
schools accepting children in both age groups (classed as 
“combination schools”), and of the Methodist schools are 
administered by the Christian Education Board, very 
often with a joint responsibility with some other group. 
The great majority of the schools are sponsored by a 
single church. 

Not quite two-thirds of the kindergartens and combina- 
tion schools from seventeen denominations reported that 
their directors were college graduates; not quite half of 
the Methodist directors held state teachers’ certificates. 
The majority had had some sort of specialized training. 
Nearly half of the schools grouped together reported that 
their teachers had had no training under church auspices ; 
just over half of the directors of Methodist schools had 
had some training of this type. These directors had, for 
the most part, many years of experience in teaching. .\s- 
sistants were, naturally, less well trained with less experi- 
ence. The great majority of the latter had had little or 
no training under church auspices. There is some in- 
service training of the staff, mainly through supervision 
on-the-job and staff meetings. Salaries are usually low ; 
frequently for part-time work. In a large proportion of 
the schools the director of the week-day school is also a 
teacher in the Sunday school. 

Most of the schools accepted children from other 
churches. More than half of the combination schools and 
60 per cent of kindergartens gave priority to children of 
church members. 

Among the other types of information presented are 
data on the types of activities carried on in the schools, 
on the materials used and those for which a need was felt, 
housing, finances, transportation, and the problems faced 
by the schools. 

For the most part the schools were established to “meet 
needs of children, families, the church, or community.” 
Many ways were suggested in which the schools help 
children to grow religiously. Most important is “the ex- 
perience of living in a group, with the necessary coopera- 
tion involved.” 


Curriculum Guide 


\ basic interdenominational curriculum guide, officially 
approved by the Commission on General Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of Churches, has been 
published by the Office of Publication and Distribution, 
79 East Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. (4 Guide for Curric- 
ulum in Christian Education, 1955.) 

“This Guide seeks to interpret the meaning, purpose, 
and place of curriculum in Christian learning for persons 
at work in Christian education and in training for leader- 
ship. Its several sections should help toward an under- 
standing of the principles underlying good curriculum, the 
effective use of curriculum in the church school, and the 
processes by which curriculum materials are produced.” 
Among the questions considered thoroughly are these: 


“What is the difference between the curriculum of 
Christian education and the curriculum of general edu- 
cation ? 

“What is the relationship of theology to the curriculum 
of Christian education? 

‘How are the principles of growth and the many psy- 
chological and sociological factors to be taken into account 
in curriculum development ? 

“With several curriculum series before me, what prin- 
ciples may be applied to determine what is good curricu- 
lum? What factors should help determine the choice of 
materials for my particular church school or class group? 

“Persons who will find this Guide particularly useful 
are: directors of Christian education and ministers; stu- 
dents in seminaries, colleges, and leadership classes; 
editors, writers, and others engaged in curriculum con- 
struction ; field workers and members of workers’ councils 
and local church boards. Parents and others who wish 
to know what the church is seeking to accomplish with 
children and young people may also be interested in 
reading it.” 


The Christian’s Vocation 


The National Council’s Department of the Church and 
Economic Life has recently issued You, Your Church and 
Your Job. (Available from the Office of Publication and 
Distribution, 120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y.) 
This is a discussion program based on the Evanston report 
on “The Laity—the Christian in His Vocation.” Sug- 
gestions are presented for six sessions on “Who is a 
layman?”; “Why is daily work important?”’; “What 
makes for separation of church and work?”; “What is 
Christian vocation ?”; “How has the character of work 
life changed?” ; “How may the ministry of the laity be 
more effective?’ The report of Section VI of the Evans- 
ton Assembly of the World Council of Churches is re- 
printed. A bibliography is included. 


“The Responsible Christian Family” 


As a part of its Fellowship Day program the National 
Council of Churches’ General Department of United 
Church Women issued a pamphlet under the above cap- 
tion, which should interest many Christian parents. It 
was written by Ruth McAfee Brown. Such a family 
“puts God at the center of its life,” and “teaches the value 
of every individual” and “concern for mankind.” Such a 
family is ‘made up of dependable citizens” who serve the 
local community, the nation, and the world. A number 
of ways to do this are suggested. The pamphlet is pub- 
lished by the Council’s Office of Publication and 
Distribution, 120 East -23d Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


The Sermons of John Donne 


The University of California Press, Berkeley, is pub- 
lishing the sermons of John Donne in ten volumes by 
subscription only, at $7.50 a volume. No single volumes 
will be sold. Books will be sent to subscribers and billed 
as they are received from the printer. Volumes I, VI and 
VII have already appeared. It is planned that two or three 
volumes will be published a year. 

The ten volumes will contain all the sermons (160) 
by Donne that are at the present time known to exist. The 
texts come mainly from three volumes edited by Donne’s 
son, published in England in 1640, 1649, and 1661. 

The sermons are edited by Evelyn M. Simpson and 
George R. Potter. 
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